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Peace News 


Now students join civil 


BELFAST SIT-DOWN 


Bombs in Derry, and bombs in Dublin 
against the British Embassy, threats 
and rumours in London of a fresh 
IRA campaign to force the British 
Governmert into acting—set these 
against wild talk in some Unionist 
circles of going it alone in a sort of 
Orange UDI if the Government does 
act (see Sunday Times, October 13). 


It feels almost as though politics have 
slipped back over half-a-century and 
we are in for what Captain O’Neill, 
the Northern Ireland Prime Minister, 
has called—in what could be taken as 
a warning or a threat—“‘a return to 
1912”. 


But there are new factors, and the 
hope must be that these can prevent 
the lurch towards bloodshed. To quote 
Anthony Cowdy, writing from Belfast 
in the Sunday Times: 


“This week’s astonishing display of 
bravery and restraint by students 
in Belfast, a previous contender for 
the world’s most docile university, 
is a contagious outbreak of mili- 
tancy in support of tolerance.” 


On Wednesday last week, 3,000 
students took part in a march that, in 
the face of a counter-demonstration 
by Paisleyites—right-wing Protestant 
sectarians led by the Rev Ian Paisley 
—and obstruction by the police—on 
their best behaviour, in marked con- 
trast to their Derry brothers-in-arms 
on the previous Saturday—turned in- 
to a sit-down instead of a riot. 
Another march was planned for this 
Wednesday. 

Kevin McGRATH 


Jessica Sacret, ad student at Queens’, 
Belfast, reports: The University has 
been seething with hours of debate 
and discussion. Plans have been made 
for a long-term campaign for social 


and political changes if short-term 
action fails to pressurise the Stormont 
Government. 


Wednesday’s demonstration was a 
success in that, though we were 
stopped from getting to the City 
Gall, it kept absolutely peaceful 
despite some tricky moments. 


We had voted to re-route the march 
to avoid the Paisleyites’ counter- 
demonstration. But when we neared 
the City Hall, we found that they 
were already installed in front of it, 
with Paisley in full demagogic swing. 


With a police cordon between them 
and us, we sat down, and stayed down 
for three hours. Spirits were high: 


rights campaign 


3,000 of us filled the street for as far 
as I could see, and the pavements 
were packed. 


Just before 6 pm, a small number of 
students began shouting to storm the 
police cordon—not because they 
wanted violence but because they felt 
it unfair that Paisley’s demonstration, 
which had been officially banned, 
should be allowed to continue whilst 
ours, officially approved, should be 
prevented from reaching its objective. 


The police, two-deep and looking very 
grim, responded by closing ranks and 
moving forward a few yards, in- 
evitably increasing the tension and 
the shouting. 


Everyone jumped up and there were 
a few nasty moments of confusion. 
Then a few of us at the front firmly 
sat down again. 


I would have preferred us to have 
stayed sitting down till the Paisleyites 
had dispersed, giving the police no 
excuse to keep us from the City Hall. 
But the feeling was that a march 
back was the only way of avoiding 
all risks of violence, so back we went, 
with chants of ‘“‘ one man, one vote ”, 
“Craig OUT”, and “ RUC-SS” (very 
feelingly, that one—the RUC is the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary). 


This weekend (October 12-13) we will 
be distributing leaflets and putting up 
posters throughout the city. We want 
to encourage as many people as 
possible to join us on October 16. The 
march has been timed for 5 pm to 
make it easier. 


A proposal for a march this Saturday 
(October 12) was rejected because 
Paisley again retaliated by calling 
this time for two counter-demos. The 
students’ argument is that to have 
simultaneous demonstrations by civil 
rights protesters and Paisleyites is to 
run too much risk of a bust-up which 
would alienate the small amount of 
sympathy the movement has suc- 


ceeded in getting from some 
Unionists. 
However, I’ve no great faith in 


Paisley losing his zeal for counter- 
demonstrations. He succeeds only too 
well in stirring up deep-rooted 
sectarian feeling. 


Everyone must know by now of the 
huge injustices that exist in Northern 
Ireland, and particularly in Derry. 
The ten demands of the civil rights 
movement—for an end to discrimina- 


continued on page 5 
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Allen Skinner's PERSONAL COMMENT 


Trade unions and 
socialist planning 


Some time ago in one of these 
articles I said that I believe it to have 
been a fundamental error for the 
early socialists to have sought to 
build a movement for socialism on 
the basis of the trade union organisa- 
tions. It is just possible that the out- 
come of the joint study between the 
Government and representatives of 
the trade unions proposed by Mrs 
Barbara Castle on what is to succeed 
the Prices and Incomes legislation 
may prove me to have been wrong. 
I hope it may, but I do not think it 
is likely. 


The destructive disarray in the 
Labour Party that was manifested in 
the vote of 5,098,000 to 1,124,000 
against Government policy, Jay not so 
much in the defeat of the platform as 
in the fundamentally incompatible 
views that were behind the majority 
vote. The resolution concluded by 
rejecting “ any further legislation the 
aim of which would be to curtail basic 
union rights”—a highly desirable 
thing if what is contemplated is the 
continued operation of the capitalist 
system, and that is what is assumed 
by the great majority of trade 
unionists and their leaders. 


As one of the speakers said in sup- 
orting Mr Frank Cousins: “ We be- 
teve our party must reject the con- 
cept of a prices and incomes policy 
within the capitalist system. You 
cannot control what you do not own, 
and you cannot plan what you do not 
control.” The trade union contribu- 
tions as a whole made the same 
assumption as the Government, that 

it was the function of the Labour 

Party to operate the system of 

capitalism, but they objected to the 

attempt at the expense of the trade 
unions to rationalise the traditional 
capitalist way of going about this. 


Mr Michael Foot, however, expressed 
a different and incompatible view, 
which " was nevertheless equally 
applauded. He objected to a Labour 
policy of contrived unemployment. 
““The Government,” he said, ‘“‘ must 
choose between the old orthodox 
diversionary policy and an up-to-date 
full employment socialist policy .. . 
We must use this Conference as one 
of the instruments for persuading the 
Government to readopt socialist 
policies.” 

Now it is surely evident that, given a 
socialist society, the function of the 
trade unions would have to be quite 
different from what they are in a 
capitalist society. While such a society 


might not curtail trade union rights 
and functions it would certainly 
change them. 


And there’s the rub! For the trade 
unions obstinately refuse to contem- 
plate that in a planned society the 
trade unions could not be left out 
from the plan. In a planned society— 
whether the plan be for genuine 
socialism or for a modified and con- 
trolled capitalism which seems to be 
the present Labour Party conception 
of advance—a planned wages policy 
obviously becomes necessary. This 
means that the alternative for the 
trade unions is the freedom of demo- 
cratic control in place of the freedom 
of capitalist bargaining or their un- 
free subordination as in the totali- 
tarian states. 


There is a singular incapacity in the 
trade union mentality to think 
squarely on the subject of planning. 
There is even a persistent aversion to 
any tendency to planning in the 
arrangement of the organisational 
affairs of the unions themselves. No 
clear recognisable principle obtains. 
There ‘is merely a competitive 
struggle modified by a certain degree 
of recognition of the rights of the 
union that gets in first. When the 
TUC can bring itself to put its moral 
weight behind the form of trade 
union organisation that conforms to 
its conception of the place of trade 
unionism in society it may be 
possible to treat seriously its 
critical concern in regard to a policy 
of industrial and social planning. 


Any considered pronouncement that 
is made by the TUC always conforms 
to the view that its function is to 
make a better job of capitalism: to 
give the workers something more out 
of the pool of production, while 
leaving him in his properly 
subordinate place in the social order, 
happily free from the need to think 
about basic policy or to accept 
genuine responsibility. Sometimes a 
phrase or two about “ participation ” 
or ‘a new status for workpeople in 
industry” is thrown in, but it is not 
assumed that they are seeking more 
than the recurrent wage negotiations 
of capitalism. 


That is why Mrs Castle had to deplore 
that there had not come over in the 
debate any clear indication of the 
policy the vast majority of trade 
unionists would wish to pursue. It is 
to be hoped that the talks she is 
arranging will reveal that it is some- 
thing more than pull-devil-pull-baker. 


DOLCI’S 50-DAY 


CAMPAIGN 


Helen Mayer writes: Danilo Dolci’s 
campaign to speed up redevelopment 
of the earthquake stricken areas in 
Sicily is being carried on with quiet 
persistence. Pressure is being 
brought to bear on government de- 
partments in Rome and Palermo to 
spend the money allocated for earth- 
quake relief but still lying idle. 


The first draft of the plan—which 
covers research into the agriculture, 
rural economy, industry, sanitation, 
educational facilities and town plan- 
ning of Western Sicily—was presented 
at a public meeting and press con- 
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ference on September 15. 


During the 50 days from then till 
November, it is open to criticism and 
amendment and will form a basis for 
discussion. There will be meetings 
with town planners, educationalists, 
writers and artists, as well as days on 
end of meetings with local people, 
and group fasts of three days at a 
time in different earthquake areas. 


There will be delegations to Rome 
and Palermo and listening sessions 
when the delegates return with the 
results. Immediately following a meet- 
ing with students and a group fast at 
Partinico, the 50 days will end on 
November 4 at Santa Ninfa with a 
public rally and the publication of the 
final draft. Contributions may be sent 
to Danilo Dolci Trust, 29 Great James 
Street, London WCi. 


THE BOMB MAKERS 


At war’s abyss we were summoned. Delicately 

by meetings, letters, intermediaries, forces, 

the unseen filaments were drawn, and we emerged 

from Europe’s cauldron into the American noon. 

One morning we met together in a new place. 

Our past was discontinued, our future cancelled, 

our provenance resolved into one dark shadow. We began work 
while hammers still flew, and camp-fires still burned. 


Four years we worked under the wartime arc-lights, 
our thoughts and lives shivering at arcane patterns 
grown suddenly familiar. The dead flesh of things 
we made alive with nerves. In the end our precision 
created a new alternative to life 

in the vortex of our empty lives and brains. 


The people of Hiroshima were convinced by our reasoning. 


To say that we knew not what we did would be inaccurate. 
It was that our actions did not seem to mean their meaning 
in that community of dedicated men 

where for the first ‘time out of Europe’s chaos 

we found a wholeness and a goal we called integrity— 

we could not have done otherwise than we did 

without great personal loss. 

In the hands of soldiers we were like children. 


Now we are all madmen, concealing our madness, 
committing ourselves to all forms of extravagences. 
Some express their confusion in unquestioning science, 
others give lectures and travel towards death 
with their fingers in their ears, their throats silently ascream. 
I myself am famous and appear on television 
as an American patriot, my great brain invisibly small. 
It’s pathetic the way they’ve sold me the lie 
but I shall keep it up until the day I die— 
there is no alternative ...I am sorry ...Iam sorry. 
hope to control it in such a way 


as to ensure the survival of the 
human race. It is toward the 
development of this kind of un- 
derstanding that Dr. Frank haas 


c written this book.’’ From the Pre- 
Psychological aspects of — face by Senator J. William Ful- 
war and peace bright. 
JEROME D. FRANK 
Barrie & Rockliff: The Cresset Press 


“Only on the basis of under- 
standing our behaviour can we 
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= A soem 


Michael Barclay makes a proposal for 


NEIGHBOURHOOD CENTRES 


The failure of local government and welfare services to meet the needs 
of people, to engage interest, or to welcome serious criticism, is a 
commonplace grouse at the way we are governed in Britain today, just 
as much as dissatisfaction with national government. 

Two recent government reports reflect this concern, but in the opinion 
of Michael Barelay, a Labour councillor in Islington, do not take their 
conclusions far enough. Michael Barclay’s acceptance of a guiding 
principle in the reports—“ the inevitable and necessary concentration 
of power in the hands of fewer officers and councillors ”—will trouble 
many readers; but his proposal for “neighbourhood centres” shows 
clearly, from the viewpoint of someone inside the apparatus, the way in 
which local services will have to adapt themselves if discontent is not 


to grow. 

There is a spirit abroad in local 
government, among members, officers 
and citizens alike, which could bring 
about the most promising reforms the 
public services in this country have 
ever experienced. There can be no 
mistaking the growing certainty and 
authority of the analysis from which 


the new ideas have grown. A 
synthesis is now taking shape. 
Two recent reports have been 


particularly influential. The Maud re- 
port on management of local govern- 
ment and the Seebohm report on 
personal social services have con- 
solidated the new thinking and 
proposed drastic reforms which are 
now being debated all over the 
country. They belong to a series be- 
ginning with the Buchanan report on 
traffic in towns which made officials 
think afresh about the aims of town 
planning and inspired the civic 
societies who have since made the 
most important of all unofficial con- 
tributions to local government reform, 


The common ground on which all the 
reformers stand is their frustrating 
and enraging experience of local 
government as it is now. As coun- 
cillors, officials or citizens, they all 
know how, with a few glorious excep- 
tions, the mills grind ever slower and 
smaller, impoverished but expensive, 
crazily inefficient, resolute in resis- 
tance to change, alienated from the 
public, serving best those who are 
best able to look after themselves, 
and blind to many who most need 


help. Again and again they have come, 


across families visited by half a 
dozen officers from different depart- 
ments over a period of months or 
even years without any significant re- 
sult. They have found by contrast that 
some of the poorest and saddest cases 
are unaware of any rights or services 
at all. 


Few voters can say what local 
government is doing, except collecting 
rates, and fewer still have the 
slightest interest in the question any- 
way. Local government is nothing to 
the overwhelming majority—though 
it is responsible for most household 
and personal services and costs £3,000 
million a year, directly employing 
nearly two million servants and using 
the unpaid services of 43,000 coun- 
cillors in England and Wales alone. 


The recurring themes of the recent 
reports are Management, Integration, 
Communication, Participation, and 


‘ Research. ry belong to the, current 


thinking which is already changing 
commerce and industry throughout 
Europe and did so in America long 
ago. They document the crying need 
for changes in local government, of 
which the most important can be 
summarised quite simply from the 
conclusions of the Maud and Seebohm 
reports. 


First, the policy-making and review- 
ing functions of elected councillors 
must be separated from the executive 
and advisory functions of full-time 
officers; the former shoujid work 


through a paid Board of committee 
chairmen and the latter should be 


responsible to a single Town Manager 
or Clerk. 


Second, the committees must be de- 
liberative and advisory only and be 
concentrated into, say, two master 
committees and four service com- 
miftees such as Welfare, Housing, 
Recreation and Works. 


Third, each integrated service depart- 
ment, such as a Welfare Department 
incorporating all the social services, 
must be led by a single chief officer 
and be organised to provide those 
services locally through area teams 
which would be as closely identified 
with their own areas as possible. 


Fourth—and here we enter the field 
in which proposals outnumber con- 
clusions—it is agreed that efficiency 
no less than democracy requires that 
the availability and exchange of in- 
formation, the involvement of the 
public and voluntary organisations in 
politics and in the public services, and 
research into citizens’ needs and the 
cost-effectiveness of existing services, 
should all be encouraged and ex- 
tended. 


It is here that the reformers need to 


take care if they are not to fall into 
a trap. For the inevitable and 
necessary concentration of power in 
the hands of fewer officers and coun- 
cillors, working for more centralised 
authorities with less intervention 
from Whitehall, could easily lead—in 
spite of Seebohm’s insistence on the 
primary importance of local and 
personal relationships—to a stream- 
lined local government service which 
was even less in touch with the multi- 
occupied terraces than the chaotic 
service is today. It would be much 
easier to have a splendid town hail 
revolution without the inconvenience 
of involving the public, and there will 
be plenty of advice about the in- 
calculable risks of giving the 
mendicant, or alternatively militant, 
citizens an inch. 


A new idea 


It is at this point that a new idea is 
required which I shall call “ neigh- 
bourhood centres”. For however 
successful the Seebohm area teams 
may be in reaching the people they 
serve, they must remain social 
workers who cannot be answerable 
for planning decisions or street 
sweeping. The other service depart- 
ments also have limited fields and 
none can deal with complaints about 
the police or find lodgings for 
students. 


The neighbourhood centre, however, 
run by the local authority through a 
Neighbourhood Officer responsible 
direct to the Town Manager or his 
deputy, would not only be ready to 
answer every conceivable enquiry re- 
lated to the public services (national 
and county as well as borough) and 
to refer cases to specialised depart- 
ments or voluntary agencies if 
necessary. He would’ have two 
further positive roles as well. 

The Neighbourhood Officer’s first duty 
would be to make the existing public 
services known and readily available 


to all, and particularly to those most 
likely to need them. His second duty 
would be to advise the local 
authority on how those services and 
the policies on which they are based 
should be modified, improved or ex- 
tended from the point of view of his 
own neighbourhood’s citizens. 


The neighbourhood centre, con- 
veniently situated in the weekly shop- 
ping street and serving a population 
of perhaps 30,000 to 50,000 would be 
the place to go to find out about 
school uniform grants, home help, the 
Rent Act, parking licences, adventure 
playgrounds, chiropody clinics or 
legal aid. In this function it would 
be a more effective and accessible 
Citizen’s Advice Bureau with direct 
links to the local and national govern- 
ment departments. It would not only, 
for example, pass you on to the social 
welfare area office with an appoint- 
ment, but would also bring in the 
Rent Officer or the headmaster if 
necessary and make sure that your 
family’s situation was being con- 
sidered as a whole. : 


Neighbourhood Officers would be in 
the direct line of command from the 
Council, through the Board, the Town 
Manager and his deputy, in parallel 
with and not responsible to depart- 
mental officers. They would meet 
regularly with the Town Manager or 
his deputy in a committee of their 
own, parallel with the chief officers’ 
management committee. 


One can safely assume that objections 
to this proposal will be based on two 
principal grounds: divided authority 
and cost. Officials will be frightened 
of the notion that there should be 
direct communication between poten- 
tially ‘“bolshy” neighbourhoods— 
through their highly irregular officers 
to the tattered paper heaps of power 
at the town hall. They will be sup- 
ported by treasurers and finance 
chairmen alike in saying that the cost 
of neighbourhood centres vould be 
prohibitive anyway. 

The first objection should be over- 
ruled on democratic principle but 
fades away in practice because the 
Neighbourhood Officers could enor- 
mously assist the work of the depart- 
ments, above all in public relations. 
The second objection needs a more 
careful reply. Essentially it is a 
question of efficiency and of what the 
public services are for. 


At present they spend far more than 
they need to for what they usefully 
do. On the other hand they need 
much bigger resources in order to 
make the improvements in civic life 
that are so desperately needed. One 
purpose of the reformers is to make 
the public services give better value 
for money, and one way of doing this 
which has not been examined closely 
enough is to involve the public far 
more in their operation. The benefit/ 
cost ratio of the whole national and 
local government effort should be 
raised, not lowered, by neighbourhood 
centres on the lines proposed here. 


Bearing in mind the advisory function 
of the neighbourhood centres, the 
idea can now be seen in terms of the 
five themes of the reformers men- 
tioned earlier. Their Management 
function is implied, if not fully de- 
fined, in what has already been said. 
They provide a means of linking if 
not intégrating the complex activities 
of all the public and voluntary 
service organisations at the oper- 
ational level through an official who 
is close to both local individuals and 
associations and to the Town Man- 
ager. They also provide a stimulus for 
Research into the cost effectiveness of 
the public services within practical 
boundaries. 
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It is, however, under the banners of 
Communication and Participation that 
they make their strongest appeal. For 
—as Seebohm pointed out—the exist- 
ing social services are not even intel- 
ligible to professionals, let alone to 
the press or the public. Nor is it 
possible in London, for example, to 
explain the dual responsibility of the 
GLC and Borough for housing and 
planning, or to remember all the de- 
partments which should be consulted 
before attempting to convert a house 
into two flats. 


An opportunity 


The Neighbourhood Officer, known to 
everyone by name and having no de- 
partmental preoccupations, would be 
there to help the public understand, 
use and improve the whole range of 
public and voluntary services, to in- 
form them about their civic rights and 
obligations and to listen to what they 
had to say. As the man who had to 
see that something was done, he 
would be concerned with pedestrian 


crossings, racial discrimination in 
pubs, tree planting and _ unfair 
trading. 


He would therefore also be the man 
who had jobs for volunteers and 
who talked to the civic society, the 
youth leader, the consumer group, 
and the MP about their own ideas 
for doing something useful in the 
neighbourhood. His offices might in- 
clude rooms to let for meetings and 
his assistants would tend to be local 
people with more than a nine-to-five 
interest in the job. In other words, the 
neighbourhood centre would be 
engaged in community development. 


It so happens that we now have an 
opportunity in local government that 
is unlikely to come again. Great 
changes are to be made at a time 
when we have a series of convergent 
reports to base them on. Similar re- 
ports have been published in many 
European countries, and American 
experience shows not only the danger 
of delay but the possibility of new 
ways of providing effective services 
in the poorest areas and of involving 
citizens in their direction. The sug- 
gestion made in this article that 
neighbourhood centres should form 
part of the new pattern of local 
government arises from what the 
writer has seen in Manhattan and 
Toronto as much as in London and 
Cardiff. : 
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US draft-file burners face 18 years in jail 


Kevin McGrath writes: To a ery from 
the public gallery of “ You have just 
convicted Jesus Christ”, a seven 
woman, five man Baltimore jury last 
Friday found against the Catonsville 
Nine—the nine Catholic activists who 
on May 17 seized and burnt, publicly, 
about 800 draft files. 


Already two of the nine—Father 
Philip Berrigan and Thomas Lewis— 
are serving sentences of six years 
hard labour for pouring blood into 
draft files in October last year. While 
out on bail awaiting sentence they 
took part with the other seven in the 
file burning at Catonsville, Maryland. 


Now all nine face sentences of up to 


Canada to recall 
its Biafra team ? 


The Canadian Government may be 
recalling its representative on the 
team of international observers in 
Nigeria-Biafra, following criticism of 
the team—which has declared that it 
has come across no evidence of in- 
tended genocide—by two Canadian 
MPs. according to a report from Lagos 
(Daily Telegraph, October 14). 


The MPs, on returning from a visit 
to Biafra, have said that they are con- 
vinced there is ‘‘a real element of 
genocide” and have accused the 
observers of not getting near the 
action. . 


The International Red Cross has 
officially told Lord Brockway of the 
Committee for Peace in Nigeria that 
they are asking all their workers to 
pull out of the area, except where 
they are specially required. This 
follows the recent killing of four of 
these workers in a clearly marked 
hospital. 


In the Lords on Monday, Lord Shep- 
herd said he knew nothing about this, 
and would be surprised if it was true. 
He also said that the hospital where 
the Red Cross workers had been 
killed was very close to an occupied 
Biafran post—thus possibly preparing 
an alternative excuse for the killings 
to the story of a drunken soldier who 
defied orders. 


18 years, and fines of up to $20,000 
each. All—except Father Phil Ber- 
rigan and Thomas Lewis—were 
released on $5,000 bond for sen- 
tencing on November 8. They are 
Father Daniel Berrigan, the poet 
brother of Father Philip; Thomas and 
Marjorie Melville, and John Hogan, 
all former Maryknoll missionaries 
expelled from Guatemala last year for 
helping the guerrilla movement; 
David Darst, a Christian Brother 
teaching in St Louis; Mary Moylan, a 
nurse; George Mische, a peace 
organiser. 


“Tf you find the defendant intended 
to injure the property of the United 
States, then it is no defence that he 
or she had other intentions, such as 
to raise an outcry or protest against 
the Vietnam war, or acted from high 
religious motives or because he or 
she believed his intent was justified 
by a higher law.” This was how Judge 


Cease 


A few relics have been damaged, but 
no Imperial War has been affected 
one way or the other. 


October 2/7 is at hand! 


Since Chartist days perhaps no pol- 
itical demonstration in Britain can 
have been heralded by such a chorus 
of horrendous predictions and blood- 
curdling speculation. 


On Sunday October 27, we will see 
what the reality amounts to, either 
through the distorting mirror of the 
mass and minority media, or on the 
spot—through the hardly less distort- 
ing haze of excitement, apprehension 
and confusion. 


The crowd should reach respectable 
football match proportions; the same 
could apply to the violence. That’s to 
keep it in perspective. How many 
Peace News readers will be among 
those crowds is up to you. 


In the briefing to all demonstrators 
issued by the October 27 Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee it is stated, ‘‘Most of us are 
not willing to support acts of passive 
civil disobedience or of terrorism. 
Individuals who may have such 
minority actions in mind are warned 
not to rely on the mass of demonstra- 
tors for protection.” 


Under the heading “ We Stick To- 
gether”, the briefing declares, ‘“ Our 
physical solidarity represents political 
solidarity with each other and with 
our Vietnamese comrades. We link 
arms; we stay in the street; we draw 
stragglers back into the demonstra- 
tion.” Whether it is accurate to 


describe individuals or groups who 


may attempt to divert the march to, 
say, Grosvenor Square, or to break 
away from the main column as 
“ stragglers” is perhaps questionable. 


It is clear that the Ad Hoc Committee 
is aiming at what ought—police, 
counter-demonstrators and any pyro- 
maniac nuts who feel like celebrating 
Guy Fawkes Night nine days early 
permitting—to be a fairly peaceful, 
almost traditional march and rally: 
militant rhetoric, moderate reality. 
Rather like a military parade— 
designed to impress the enemy and 
boost morale. How far the Ad Hoc 
Committee in this represents the way 
the mass of demonstrators will want 
to express themselves is impossible to 
judge. Slogans for the demonstration, 
by the way, are “ Victory to the NLF 
and the Vietnamese Revolution! ” 
“Defeat US aggression! ” and “ End 
the Labour Government’s complicity 
in the war!” 


Dick Nettleton of CND, in a speech 
in Manchester last weekend, made it 
clear that he thought it was not the 
business of the peace movement “ to 
denounce or attack’’ the demonstra- 
tion. The fact that the organisers 
have disclaimed any suggestion that 
this is a “ peace march” simply in- 
creases the need for the peace move- 
ment to step up its ‘work, he said. 
Peace News will address potential 
“ stragglers ”’ next week. 


Roszel C. Thomson advised the jury. 
It is not recorded whether he also 
washed his hands. 


At the time of their “crime” the 
Catonsville Nine issued a statement in 
which they declared: ‘‘ We believe 
some property has no right to exist. 
Hitler’s gas ovens, Stalin’s concentra- 
tion camps, atomic, bacteriological 
and chemical weaponry, files of 
conscription and slum properties are 
examples We have pleaded, 
spoken, marched and nursed the 
victims of our country’s injustice. 
Now this injustice must be faced— 
and this is what we intend to do, with 
whatever strength of mind, body and 
grace that God may give us.” (Peace 
News, June 28, 1968). 


Anti-Zionists arrested 


Three young members of Matzpen, an 
anti-Zionist leftist group, were 
arrested early in the morning of 
October 7 in Jerusalem as they tried 
to paint a slogan on the wall sur- 
rounding the official residence of Mr 
Abba Eban, Israel’s Foreign Minister. 


Police allege that the students—A. 
Bober, 28, and Isaac Cohen, 22—and a 
fitter—Michael Hoffman, 21—had 
already painted a number of anti- 
government slogans on other walls in 
Jerusalem. A Jerusalem magistrate 
ordered that the three be detained in 
custody for five days during police 
investigations. 


Simon reasserts 
its principles 


Roger Moody writes: ‘‘The Simon 
Community is returning to its original 
principles. The old radicals are taking 
over again from the new reaction- 
aries.” This was the conclusion drawn 
by John Jennings, Chairman of the 
Simon Community Trust, and Anton 
Wallich-Clifford, its founder and 
former Director, at a Fleet Street 
press conference on ‘Tuesday to 
launch The Simon Scene, the first 
publication to outline Simon prin- 
ciples and practice. 


Over the last few weeks the Com- 
munity has come dangerously near to 
a full-scale split between newer 
members, who want to reorganise the 
five-year ‘‘ Mission to the Misfit” on 
more orthodox hostel lines, and those 
who believe in working “from the 
bottom up’’, seeking social readjust- 
ment from within the dossers’, meths 
drinkers’ and drug addicts’ own social 
groupings rather than through “ the 
imposition of standards from above.” 


The booklet will serve as a handbook 
for the community’s workers. It not 
only sets out the history of the Com- 
munity, but also goes into practical 
detail about the kind of environment 
Simon houses have tried to create and 
the demands they have made on 
cared-with and cared-for alike. There 
is a supplement outlining sixteen 
stages in the treatment of Crude 
Spirit Drinkers within “Skid Row”; 
an index of sympathetic organisa- 
tions; and a well-documented glossary 
of terms. 


“The Simon Scene,” by Anton 
Wallich-Clifford, foreword by Simon 
Dee, is published by Housmans at 
2s 6d (6d postage per copy) and 
obtainable from 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N1. 


PACIFIST UNIVERSALIST SERVICE 
3.30, Sunday, October 27 


Essex Church Hall, Palace Gardens 
Terrace, Notting Hill Gate. 


Discourse, Questions, Discussion. 


While the trial went on, supporters 
outside the court demonstrated and 
heid a prayer vigil. Money and letters 
of support to: Baltimore Defence 
Committee, 2323 Maryland Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md, 21218, USA. 


A rich harvest 
for ‘Planted’? 


Kevin McGrath writes: The whole 
murky issue of police planting of 
drugs is likely to be forced into the 
light with the limited publication this 
week of a 200-page documentation on 
the Exploding Galaxy Case. 


The signal for the distribution of 500 
copies to journalists, lawyers, pol- 
iticians and so forth was planned to 
be the conclusion of a court case in 
London this week. 


Back in May, Peace News ran an 
account of the Exploding Galaxy 
Case telling how the Galaxy, a dance- 
drama-painting-etc commune or group 
based m Balls Pond Road, had been 
persistently (and unsuccessfully) 
raided by police in search of drugs— 
till in very suspicious-sounding cir- 
cumstances, drugs were finally 
“discovered ”’ in two raids only six 
days apart. 


The first “successful” raid fell 
through when it came to court, with 
everyone being acquitted. This week’s 
trial was of the three members of the 
Galaxy charged for possession after 
the second raid—the verdict was ex- 
pected on Wednesday. All were 
Strongly denying the charge and 
claiming that the cannabis had been 
planted. 


Win or lose, the document Planted 
will be going out by Friday. It com- 
bines an explanation-in-depth of what 
the Galaxy is with an exhaustive 
account of the first “‘ successful ” raid, 
including a reconstruction in detail 
of how the police are claimed to have 
planted the drugs; it even includes 
detailed floor-plans. 


Kither a libel action, or a shake-up in 
the police force, must—it seems 
certain—follow. Paul Keeler of the 
Galaxy, who has spent seven months 
preparing Planted, knows that he has 
taken a considerable risk in going 
ahead with it. ‘‘ Something has got to 
be done to show people what is going 
on. 


London Transport 
rejects NONVAC 


London Transport has. refused to 
allow the November Non-Violent 
Action Committee (NONVAC) to 
display a poster advertising the action 
planned for the weekend of Noyember 
ae against Elliott Automation in Lon- 
on, 


Pat.Arrowsmith, NONVAC organiser, 
was not worried. “We'd have been 
rather put out if they’d accepted it 
—we haven’t really got the money.” 
Since the poster accused Elliott 
Automation of “helping America to 
burn men, women and children in 
Vietnam ”, LT’s decision is less than 
surprising. 

In a reconnoitre this week of Elliott 
Automation’s offices in Portland Place, 
the building was decorated with 
stickers. Workers who were painting 
said that they have been ordered to 
finish the job and remove the scaf- 
folding well in advance of the action. 
There are plans to leaflet Elliott 
employees before November 3 and 
also to seek an interview with the 
managing director. Contact: 
NONVAC, c/o 3 Caledonian Road, N1, 
01-278 4972. 
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Prison 
for 


El Fatah 


El Fatah prisoners tramp round the 
exercise yard in their camp aft Nablus 
under the watchful eye—turned away 
for the moment to pose for the 
camera—of Major Arieh Nir, camp 
commandant. 


Six more anti-invasion Russians arrested 


At least six more Russians, it is be- 
lieved, have been arrested for criti- 
cising the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
within days of the sentencing in 
Moscow on Friday of Dr _ Pavel 
Litvinov, Larissa Daniel and three 
others for demonstrating in Red 
Square against the invasion. 


One of them is Moscow economist 
Viktor Krazin, one of 12 who signed 
a letter in February addressed to the 
proposed November Budapest con- 
ference of the world’s Communist 
parties—now postponed—calling on 
them to pay heed to “the trampling 
of man” in the USSR. Pavel Litvinov 
and Larissa Daniel were among the 
others who signed the letter. 


In Leningrad, two lawyers and three 
engineers are reported by the New 
York Times to have been pulled in 
for “ clandestine publishing ” and for 
writing a letter of sympathy to Dub- 
cek. The lawyers’ names are Danilov 
and Gendra; the engineers are called 
Sey, Krachevsky and Studen- 
OV. 


On October 11, Pavel Litvinov was 


given five years’ exile, Mrs Daniel 
four years, Konstantin Babitsky three 
years, while Vladimir Dremlyuga, an 
industrial worker and Vadim Delone, 
a poet, were sent to a labour camp 
for three years and two years ten 
months respectively. 


Following the sentences, two Moscow 
papers published scurrilous attacks on 
the defendants, describing them as 
sharing ‘‘ an irrepressible passion for 
alcohol, debauchery and parasitism ”’. 
But neither of the papers, Moskov- 
skaya Pravda or _ Verchernyaya 
Moskva, gave any indication that the 
trial had anything to do with 
Czechoslovakia, or indeed with 
politics at all. 


A condensed version of the final pleas 
made by Mrs Daniel and Pavel 
Litvinov was published in The Times 
of October 15. In the face of re- 
peated interruptions by the judge and 
prosecutor, Mrs Daniel persisted in 
explaining why she had acted. 


“T did not act on impulse. I thought 
about what I was doing, and I fully 


knew what the consequences might 
be. I do not consider myself a public 
person, still less a political one. There 
was much I had to suppress within 
myself to do what I did—by general 
inertia, and distrust at public ex- 
hibitionism. 1 am fond of my freedom 
and value life. I would have preferred 
not to do what I did, and give 
anonymous support to people who 
think as I do and have greater weight 
in our society. 


“T thought some public personages 
might speak publicly, but they did 
not. I was faced with the choice of 
acting on my own, or keeping silent. 
For me to have kept silent would 
have meant joining those who support 
action with which I did not agree. 
That would have been tantamount to 
lying ... If I had not done this I 
would have had to consider myself 
responsible for the error of our 
Government.” 


Pavel Litvinov, in his defiant and 
dignified speech, said that he knew 
what the verdict would be as soon as 
he was arrested. “‘ You fool’, said 


the policeman. ‘If you had kept your 
mouth shut you could have lived 
peacefully’ . . . Well, perhaps he is 
right, and I am a fool. 


“". . Evidently it is these people 
[the prosecution] who are supposed 
to know what is socialism and what is 
counter-revolution. That is what I find 
terrible, and that is why I went to 
Red Square. That is what I have 
fought against and what I shall con- 
tinue to fight against for the rest of 
my life, by-all lawful methods known 
o me.” 


On Friday, John Careswell of 
CHURCH, Devi Prasad of WRI and 
Bob Overy of Peace News visited the 
Soviet Embassy in London with an 
Open Letter to Mr Kosygin in support 
of the Moscow demonstrators. 


Explaining how pacifists and other 
radicals in the West see the Russian 
invasion as strengthening militarism 
the world over, the letter points out 
that the people in Russia who under- 
stand this position are the ones now 
being persecuted. 


BRITAIN’S WAR-PEACE SCIENTISTS MOVE IN 


Roger Barnard writes: Among all the 
Spurious “ sciences ” that have mush- 
roomed round the absurd notion that 
the only way to be truly “scientific ” 
is to abstract one’s propositions from 
reality, most pernicious of all has 
been the new “science” of military 
strategy and defence planning. Now 
it seems that Britain is about to have 
established its very first think-tank 
for these dabblers in military fantasy. 


BELFAST 


from front page 


ation in employment, housing, voting 
and so forth-—are for rights that 
should be basic in any society that 
dares call itself a democracy. 


But even if they were all granted to- 
morrow, Northern Ireland would still 
be Unionist governed. It is features 
like those shown up on Wednesday— 
the fact that a Paisley can get 1,000 
people out, that he was allowed by 
the police to go “as an individual” 
with them to City Hall while our 
approved march was held back—that 
are the real measure of politics here. 
Sectarianism is the cause of it—the 
specific grievances are only symptoms. 
See Diary, page 7, for London protest. 


The most notorious stamping ground 
up to now for the war-peace 
“scientist” has been the Rand Cor- 
poration in America, subsidised prin- 
cipally by the US Air Force. It was 
here that Herman Kahn first began to 
build his reputation as a master in the 
art of “thinking about the unthink- 
able”. But an article by Ivan Rowan, 
in last week’s Sunday Telegraph, 
reports that Defence Secretary Dennis 
Healey has “ personally intervened ” 
to help launch Britain’s own version 
of Rand. 


“The new organisation will be set up 
at the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion (RUSI) where they refer to the 
long white Defence Ministry building, 
200 yards away, as ‘the people next 
door’. The man charged with turn- 
ing the 137-year-old Institution into a 
Government-backed but independent 
intellectual power-house on Britain’s 
defence is its Director-General, Air 
Vice Marshal Stewart Menaul, an ex- 
Bomber Command and H-Bomb ex- 
pert.” 


Stewart Menaul admits that, with a 
hoped-for annual grant of £20,000 
from the Treasury, the Institution 
may occasionally be involved in re- 
search at Government request, in- 
volving special security clearance and 
reports which are not generally 
circulated. ‘‘But he insists that, 
despite the Government subsidy, it 


will stay entirely independent of ‘ the 
people next door ’.” 


All of which is—to put it charitably 
—double-talk. How on earth can one 
conceive of “a Government-backed 
but independent intellectual power- 
house on Britain’s defence ’’? The sub- 
editor should have deleted that 
phrase on grounds of simple logic 
alone. But even more important, as 
“the people next door ” are doubtless 
aware, the concrete support of our 
military and political status quo is 
fundamental to the very nature of 
this sort of enterprise. 


The record of such establishments as 
the Rand Corporation, the Hudson 
Institute, and the Institute for Policy 
Planning and Defence Studies has 
shown decisively that the “ scientists ” 
and academic thinkers at such places 
set out to prove that anything can 
happen in modern war, and therefore 
—it follows—we must devote an end- 
less and continually escalating supply 
of resources and emotional energies 
to being prepared for everything. 


These hard-line military planners in 
mortar-boards, wrapped up in an 
abstruse circular logic and committed 
to a specific political position vis-a-vis 
the Cold War—roughly, the posture of 
what Wright Mills called ‘“ the power 
elite’’-—are thus by no means in- 
dependent, impartial, or objective. On 


the contrary, their stance is highly 
ideological—part of the growing inte- 
gration of the social sciences into the 
war culture of the centre consensus. 


For what such research amounts to is 
a concerted effort to describe—and 
thereby validate to their own and 
authority’s satisfaction—policies that 
these excellent brains have already 
chosen to support as ae elements 
in our whole national style of thought 
and behaviour on the war-peace issue. 
They are not scientists at all, but 
propagandists and salesmen. 


Why do they do it? Prestige, in- 
fluence, power, money—the mindless 
“neutral idealism” of being busily 
engaged in “interesting” projects and 
patriotically serving one’s flag—even 
the feeling widespread among “ in- 
telligent people” that one cannot 
criticise spurious pronouncements on 
war and peace unless one has some 
firm “intellectual”? base of opposing 
authority from which to do so. 


But whatever the case, we have to 
recognise that the ease with which 
such academic strategists leap from 
their dream-world of unreal and often 
obscene theorising into the world of 
political policy is bound to have 
further negative effects on the public 
life of an almost invisible democracy. 
We already have one War Office in 
London, and that is one too many. 
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Henry Anderson on Humanistic Sociology, part 2 


Let us consider a few examples of 
how orthodox mechanistic sociology 
and a new humanistic sociology might 
differ in their approaches to the 
same problems. Let us say we are 
interested in the question of employee 
morale or job satisfaction. If we hap- 
pen to be survey-research sociologists, 
we prepare a battery of questions and, 
after a number of pre-tests, we select, 
say, a dozen questions which provide 
a “scalable” basis for ranking in- 
formants from very low job-satisfac- 
tion to very high job-satisfaction. 


We find, say, that five per cent rank 
in what we call a very low satisfaction 
category, five per cent in a very high 
satisfaction category, with other per- 
centages distributed in a ‘normal 
curve” in whatever categories we 
have ordained between the two ex- 
tremes. 


Like the strictly objective scientists 
that we aspire to be, we let these 
statistics speak for themselves—but 
they speak neither very loudly nor 
very accurately about what is really 
going on in the job situations of our 
society. They cannot. For one thing, 
many informants are not in close 
enough touch with themselves and 
their internal dialogues to be aware 
of how they honestly feel towards 
their jobs. For another thing, many 
would not tell an interviewer the 
truth even if they were in touch 
with it. 

For example, it is commonplace for 
people to feel resentful towards 
bureaucracies for homogenising them, 
and to “fight back” by subtle forms 
of sabotage, by poondoge ing, by 
taking a whole day to do a task that 
might take no more than an hour if 
their morale were good. To observe 
these things is crucial to any serious 
understanding of what is happening 
in contemporary working life, and 
what will happen increasingly as 
more jobs become bureaucratised. 


People are unlikely to admit to an 
interviewer—even an _ interviewer 
highly skilled at manipulating their 
privacy—that they have been boon- 
doggling. They usually do not openly 
admit it to themselves. It is probably 
not so much a matter of their fearing 
that they will be fired if the truth is 
known, as fear of a loss of esteem: 
self-esteem and esteem by another. 
Most people crave the good opinion 
even of.an interviewer they have 
never seen before and know they 
will never see again. 


The crucial understandings are a 
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closed door as long as the researcher 
has a questionnaire in his hand. The 
door begins to open only as he grows 
sensitive to the sub rosa dialogues 
that lie behind overt dialogues—for 
example, what people are really say- 
ing as they engage in idle office gossip 
during coffee breaks. Or, perhaps 
even better, the researcher may work 
at a white-collar job himself, and tune 
in on his own internal communica- 
tion, moment by moment. 


Let me give another example, from 
among many which could be given, of 
the way a.humanistic sociology, as 
distinguished from a mechanistic 
sociology, might operate in a given 
area. Traditional sociology collects 
data on divorces and classifies them 
by age of the principals, length of 
marriage, number of children, and so 
forth. These statistics usually appear 
in courses and sections of texts titled 
“ social pathology ”’, “ social disorgani- 
sation’, and the like. 


Yet such a perspective conceals more 
than it reveals. For behind the 
statistical curtain, a tremendous fer- 
ment is taking place, moving in the 
direction of redefining the relation- 
ships between men and women in our 
society—redefining love, sexuality, 
the family, maternity, paternity, 
masculinity, femininity. 

Some of this ferment, to be sure, is 
rebellion without a cause, and many 
people are being badly hurt to no 
constructive purpose. But much of 
what is going on might better be 
thought of as social reorganisation 
than as social disorganisation. The 
family is not going to be tomorrow 
what it was yesterday or is today. If 
sociology is to make a useful contribu- 
tion to the understanding of this deep 
tide, it must have almost totally new 
methods of observation. 


Sampling techniques 


The reductio ad absurdum of the 
survey-research method was the cen- 
sus of orgasms conducted by Kinsey 
who was, of course, a biologist but 
was ever afterwards called a 
“sociologist” because he used the 
orthodox sociological method of ask- 
ing people some simple questions and 
adding up the simple answers. Any 
number of sociologists promptly went 
out to conduct similar censuses and 
then quibbled over whose sampling 
technique was the best. All of it was 


Dee SO irrelevant to what is really happen- 


ing in the relationships between the 
sexes that it was tantamount to out- 
right falsification. 


If there is any one thing of which we 
may be sure about the present pro- 
cess of redefinition, it is that, amid 
all the fitful starts and blind alleys, 
it points in the direction of quality of 
relationship rather than quantity. 
Women are demanding that they be 
perceived not as sexual objects or 
housekeepers or nursemaids, but as 
full persons in their very own right. 
And so are men, a little more slowly 
perhaps, and in their own ways. 


How does a researcher apprehend 
these things? He becomes attuned to 
the conversation of gestures. He 
learns what is meant by silences as 
well as by words. He learns what is 
meant by the sighs, frowns, giggles, 
tears. He has to get behind masks, to 
where the gropings, the agonies, the 
intimacies are. And he cannot possibly 
do this in an interview. 


The moment he knocks at the door of 
a couple in the midst of a quarrel or 
an act of love or any other kind of 
authentic revelation, the authenticity 
ceases and he gets answers from 
masks, not from the real people be- 
hind. His findings may be “true” in 
the sense that most people prefer to 
wear masks in the presence of inter- 
viewers and other strangers. But his 
findings will be false in the. sense 
that there were critical dialogues 
taking place behind the masks, 
dialogues by definition inaccessible 
to strangers. 


The survey-research method is help- 
less in the face of most significant 
social questions because of a kind of 
Heisenberg effect which is far more 
serious than anything in the physical 
or biological sciences: the very act 
of observation distorts that which is 
being observed. But whereas the 
natural sciences accept the “ uncer- 
tainty principle” with an appropriate 
humility, sociology tries to nullify it 
by investing more time and talent in 
sharpening the very methods that are 
trivialising human social life, cutting 
back its true boundaries, betraying it, 
falsifying it. 

It is difficult to think of a precedent 
for this: a would-be science busily 
engaged in denying and eroding the 
character of its subject-matter. 
Sociology—the study of human rela- 
tionships—should, before anything 
else, have a clear conception of what 
genuine human relationships are, as 
distingushed from ersatz varieties. 


D THE MASKS 


If two people act like automatons to- 
wards one another—one consistently 
subordinate, one consistently super- 
ordinate, let us say, or one con- 
sistently aggressive, the other con- 
sistently passive—they are the beau 
ideal of orthodox sociological re- 
search. And if you multiply them by 
a million, you have the beau ideal of 
a stable, predictable, quantifiable 
society. But can they be said to have 
a human relationship? It would be 
more accurate. to say that they have 
an inhuman relationship. 


Interior castles 


Sociology is going to fall more and 
more behind in its comprehension of 
what is actually happening in society, 
and what is going to happen, because 
people are growing more and more 
dissatisfied with inhuman relation- 
ships. What is taking place behind 
the masks is growing richer all the 
time. Social roles are not what they 
may have been. People are building 
their interior castles stronger, getting 
in touch with themselves better. 


That is the root reason why our 
society is growing increasingly 
dynamic: men and women are in- 
creasingly demanding that their 
essential human nature be recognised 
and fulfilled. All kinds of people are 
mounting this demand in one way or 
another, from the millionnaire 
business executive who joins an 
“encounter group” to the man with 
the hoe who no longer dumbly accepts 
the blowing out of the light in his 
brain but is joining a union or asking 
for land of his own. 


It is dawning on vast numbers of 
people that they are real and that 
they are individuals, unique in all the 
world, not just a bundle of projec- 
tions of what their parents, teachers, 
employers, and others think they 
ought to be. It is dawning on people 
that they are entitled to demand that 
they be allowed to function and grow 
as authentic persons. 


This is the greatest revolution among 
all the revolutions of our time, and 
it is bound to spread. For after all 
the other revolutions are consum- 
mated—computerisation, the guaran- 
teed annual income, “black power ”’, 


‘land reform, or whatever—the most 


basic of hungers will remain to be 
satisfied: the hunger to be a truly 
human being. 


Letters 


Support Biafra! 


“ Advocating arms supplies for Biafra, 
and collecting money for this end, 
may”—as Roger Moody writes in 
your leader of October . 4—‘be 
perfectly logical ‘to a Biafran 
nationalist’. Indeed; yet I believe 
such action to be perfectly logical 
also to anyone who believes in 
Peoples’ right to political  self- 
determination, and hence the right to 
defend that determination; perfectly 
logical, moreover, to anyone who be- 
lieves in the right of any human—or 
any other living creature, for that 
matter—to self defence in the face 
of aggression and extermination. 


Such a campaign—contrary to Mr 
Moody’s belief—does in fact embrace 
this writer and many of his friends 
whose immediate concern has always 
been, and still is for a cease-fire, an 
end to starvation and a swift end to 
the war. This concern I share with 
the overwhelming majority of the 
Biafran leadership that has time and 
again called for these aims—speci- 
fically at the Kampala and Addis 
Ababa talks—only to be countered by 
Federal proposals for a cease-fire on 
condition of renunciation of secession, 
Subsequent disarming of all Biafran 
territory by a “ mixed ” Federal force 
In other words, Biafran surrender 
—and that with no_ enforceable 
guarantee to prevent endless sporadic 
repetitions of the 1966 pogroms, 
under the same Lagos management 
now as then. 


In the meantime, therefore, the 
Biafrans’ desire to remain among the 
living and to remain independent so 
as to be able eventually to bring about 
an unconditional cease-fire and an 
equitable settlement, I find hard to 
criticise—even though the fulfilment 
of that desire happens to require 
arms. 

Michael Wolf, 

41 Lansdowne Rd, London W11. 


Arms for Biafra 


Roger Moody (‘How Not To Save 
Biafra’) voices the opinion that to 
ask for money and arms for the 
Biafrans to defend themselves is 
wrong and does Biafra a disservice. 


How can a small nation win_ its 
independence from a Federation in 
which it feels it has no place? Biafra 
has tried negotiation. The Aburi con- 
ference early in 1967 was to settle 
the problem, but the agreement 
reached was not honoured by the 
Federal Government. Only after the 
failure of General Gowon to imple- 
ment the agreement he himself had 
Signed, did Biafra declare its indepen- 
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dence. The Federal Government then 
attacked with superior forces, backed 
by outside powers, including Britain. 


A people thus attacked has an 
absolute right to defend itself. How 
can freedom otherwise be won? The 
advance into Biafra could only take 
place through massive outside help. 
Again, twice, negotiations were tried. 
In vain, because the Federals in- 
sisted on the precondition that 
Biafra renounce her sovereignty. 


To negotiate without precondition, 
Biafra must be able to negotiate from 
some degree of strength. This 
strength can only be attained by 
military success. To achieve this, 
Biafra needs arms and the money to 
pay for them. Since more arms have 
reached Biafra recently, her defence 
has improved. If the improvement 
continues, she will be able to hold 
her own and Nigeria will in the end 
be forced to negotiate without im- 
posing prior conditions. Lt Col 
Ojukwu has always maintained that 
the final solution lies in discussion 
around the conference table; but first 
he must be able to contain the on- 
slaught of the enemy and win a basis 
for negotiations. 


Biafra, and not just the Ibos, need 
the arms and all the means that can 
be mustered to defend itself. Abject 
surrender is no solution. Do peace- 
lovers really expect the Biafrans to 
remain bereft of all outside help and 
just wait to be crushed by the might 
of opposing forces? Biafra today, 
despite all the setbacks it has 
suffered, has become a nation in its 
own right. It must not be allowed to 
go down to defeat through lack of 
support—and this support must in- 
elude arms. 

Nadia Fowler, 

(for Save Biafra Committee), 

95 Park House, 

Seven Sisters Rd, London N4. 


Roger Moody replies: Mr Wolf 
speaks of the “logic” of a people 
defending itself in the face of 
aggression and extermination. I hope 
I would be the last to deny this 
right—or, unless i thought non- 
violent resistance. were possible, to 
deny the right of the Biafrans them- 
selves to continue calling for arms. 


But surely our responsibility as 
British subjects is to make _ it 
unnecessary for the Ibos (and the 
persecuted minorities in “ Biafra’) to 
defend their rights by a method 
which inevitably destroys more non- 
militants than soldiers, is bound to 
prevent relief getting to the starving, 
and which could lead to total con- 
flagration. 


The Federal Government, backed to 
the hilt by our own Government, 
clearly still has no intention of 
negotiating for anything less than 
total Biafran surrender. This is an 
utter disgrace. But it does not seem 
to me to lead logically to Nadia 
Fowler’s support for a Biafra which 
can ‘negotiate from some degree of 
strength . attained by military 
success ’’, for two reasons: 


First, such advocacy is precisely what 
seems to have inspired British sup- 
port for Federal forces in the con- 
flict; it is not (to say the least) likely 
to encourage the British Government 
to abandon ‘its policy. Already we 
have hints that the Crown Office here 
may step up supplies to Nigeria (see 


Sunday Telegraph, October 18). 
Actually collecting money from this 
country for Biafran arms seems to 
me not only pernicious, but a mar- 
vellous gift for anti-Biafra propagan- 
dists in the Commonwealth Office. 


Second, this advocacy diverts energy 
and attention from those steps which 
could be taken by all parties to the 
conflict to bring about at least a 
temporary halt to the agony. They 
have been outlined on a number of 
occasions in Peace News. 


Admittedly, such temporary and 
minimal demands do not deal with 
the nub of the issue: How the 
“Biafran problem” is to be settled 
constitutionally once there is a cease- 
fire. But is a Federal Government 
forced to negotiate unconditionally 
with a Biafra whose military prowess 
had forced it to the conference table, 
any more likely to recognise Ibo and 
minority rights? I doubt it very much. 
Indeed, I have the feeling that sup- 
port for a “Biafra” which is 
primarily a political entity, may have 
pre-empted that very support for the 
human rights of the “ Biafrans” 
which all nations should have given 
by now. 


Derry: A religious feud ? 


An English friend said to me after 
reading Kevin McGrath’s article on 
the Londonderry demonstration 
(‘Keeping Down the Papishes”, 
October 11): “It’s just another case 
of the Catholics and the Protestants 
fighting amongst themselves.” This, 
of course, is just the impression that 
Mr Craig, Northern Ireland Home 
Secretary, wants to give the British 
public. Kevin McGrath’s article had 
done a nice job for him. 


Does Mr McGrath really believe that 
the only anti-Tories in Northern Ire- 
land are Catholics? Or that Republic- 
anism is synonymous with Catholicism 
—a movement which was founded by 
a Presbyterian and most of whose 
great advocates were of the Protes- 
tant persuasion? 


Let’s put the facts right. The march in 
Derry was organised by the Civil 
Rights Association which has the 
support of all the political groupings 
in Northern Ireland (excluding the 
Unionists who resigned recently). 


The people who marched in the 
demonstration (it’s only called a riot 
after police intervene) were working- 
class people, the majority of whom 
are living in slums, unemployed, and 
voteless in local elections. They were 
not marching for pie in the sky, but 
for bread and cement. For Mr Mc- 
Grath to imply that this is some kind 
of religious feud is to insult the poor 
of Derry and mislead the _ fast 
awaking British public. 

Peter Mulligan, 

22 Willoughby Rd, 

Hampstead, London NW3. 


Kevin McGrath writes: I am well 
aware that there are and always have 
been non-Catholic Republicans in 
Ireland, North and South. I know that 
Wolfe Tone was an atheist, Parnell a 
Protestant and James Connolly a 
lapsed Catholic and so on. 


For historic reasons, politics in 
Northern Ireland has been polarised 
on the basis of “religion ”. It’s unim- 
portant that the Unionists happen to 
be “ Protestant ”. If Ireland had gone 
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Protestant, and England and Scotland 
had stayed Catholic, the situation in 
Northern Ireland would be just about 
the same. . 


Sooner or later, I believe that this 
completely irrelevant polarisation, 
which is exploited to keep the 
present regime in power on a local 
and “national” level, must break 
down. | hope the Civil Rights 
Association will speed the day, by 
bringing together the poor and the 
radical of both communities. 


A welcome for STOPP 


I feel that John Pilgrim (‘‘ STOPP’s 
uncertain start”, October 4) has 
missed several significant points re- 
garding the inaugural meeting of 
STOPP (Society of Teachers Opposed 
to Physical Punishment). 


Michael Duane’s central thesis was 
concerned with the divisions between 
the middle-class teachers and their 
working-class pupils and the failure 
of the former to communicate mean- 
ingfully with the latter. As Duane 
pointed out, the middle-class teacher, 
who speaks and thinks in an 
elaborated code of language, fails 
significantly to understand the 
language, and hence mode of think- 
ing, of the working-class child with 
his restricted code. 


From this we can see that school, 
with its middle-class basis, is 
irrelevant to the working-class child. 
It offers nothing and is seen as some- 
thing to react against, fight against 
and hate during the whole period of 
compulsory education. The middle- 
class teacher, who fails to understand 
much of his failure to communicate 
with the working-class child, reacts 
to the child’s reaction by enforcing 
the alien education structure—by the 
use of corporal punishment, keeping 
the rebels in submission by beating. 


This thesis is important because it 
points out that physical punishment 
is insolubly linked with the whole 
structure of education. Therefore, it 
is reasonable to point out that to rid 
the education system of physical 
punishment is to reform the whole 
system, and STOPP cannot be just a 
respectable, pleasant middle-class 
committee organisation concerned 
solely with physical punishment. It is 
part of the wider movement for 
educational reform. 


That the most organisation-prone 
group of people, teachers, should 
have rejected any rigid form of 
organisation for STOPP is indicative 
of a general feeling that the move- 
ment should itself reflect the educa- 
tional reform it wishes to initiate. It 
is therefore welcome as a_ step 
forward in looking at education as 
liberation, not restriction. 

Geoffrey Leigh, 

1B Mount Road, 

Wimbledon Park, London SW19. 


Are you a student ? 
DO YOU HAVE SOME TIME TO 
SPARE EACH WEEK? 

DO YOU WANT TO HELP PEACE 
NEWS? 

If you can answer YES to all these 
questions, please write to us and say 
you will sell Peace News at your 
School, College or University this 
autumn. (50% discount on supplies 
sent Sale or Return to our student 
Gistributors.) 


AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


DIARY 


18 October, Friday 


LONDON WI4. 8 pm. ‘ The Cedars ''—corner 
West Cromwell Rd/North End Rd (West Kensing- 
ton tube). ‘Self Management: The New 


Revolutionary Perspective ''. Solidarity. 


19 October, Saturday 


GRANTHAM. 7.30 pm. The Angel Hotel. Dennis 
Gould reads poems uf love and _ protest. 
Grantham Peace Action. 


LONDON WC1, 3.30 pm. 29 Great Jamfés Sreet. 
FoR Peace Witness. March to Downing Street 


for prayer vigil whilst letters delivered to No 
10 about HMG policies in Nigeria and Vietnam. 
FoR. 


LONDON WC2. 10 am to 5.30 pm. The Africa 
Centre, 38 King Street. Conference: ‘‘ Human 
Rights and the Struggle against Apartheid "’. 
Speakers: Quentin Crewe, Frank Judd MP, 
Patrick Keatley, Joe Matthews and Robert 
Resha (ANC of South Africa). Chairmen: David 
Steel MP, John Ennals. Tickets 2s 6d from AAM, 
89 Charlotte Street, London W1. 


20 October, Sunday 


LONDON. 3 pm. Speakers’ Corner, Marble Arch. 
Parade to rally at Trafalgar Square, 4 pm. 
Demand British Government introduce 
democracy in Northern Ireland. MCF. 


LONDON SWI. 10 am to 5.30 pm. National 
Liberal Club, Whitehal) Place. Anti-Apartheid 


Movement Annual General Meetiag (members 
only). 


LONDON WC1. 3 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. Week!y 
Meeting London Youth PPU. 


LONDON WCl1. 8 pm. Cora Hotel, Upper 
Woburn Place. Yusuf Khamis (an Israeli Arab) 
on ‘‘ Israel and the Occupied Territories, Fact 
and Fiction ''. Mapam. 


21 October, Monday 
BRISTOL 1. 7.30 pm. 28 Queen’s Square. Film 


Show/Discussion. Britain-Vietnam Solidarity 
Front. 


23 October, Wednesday 


LONDON WCl1. 7.45 pm. PPU, 6 Endsleigh 
Street. Meeting of Christian Nonviolent Action. 


24 October, Thursday 


LONDON E11. 8 pm. Friends House, Bush Road. 
Film: ‘‘ Voyage of the Phoenix ’’, E10/E11 PPU. 


LONDON WCl. 7 pm. 29 Great James Street. 
Peter Reddaway (of LSE) on ‘ Internal Soviet 
aspects of the Czechoslovak invasion’’. FoR 
Central London Youth Group. 


25 October, Friday 
EXETER. 7.45 pm. Social Centre for the Blind, 


South St. Film show: ‘‘ Inside North Vietnam " 
by Felix Greene. Exeter CND. 


26-27 October, Sat-Sun 


LONDON ECl. 10 am. Finsbury Town Hall, 
Rosebery Avenue. (Angel tube.) CND Annual 
Conference. 
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JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


So now we have two firsts for 
America in the Space Race—the first 
Wildcat Strike (Walter Schirra’s re- 
fusal to turn on the TV cameras) and 
the first Common Cold. 


Assuming that it is a Common Cold. 
I suspect we all ought to feel very 
worried—the whole thing sounds dis- 
turbingly like the first pages of those 
Science Fiction stories in which the 
world gets wiped out by a Space 
Virus. 

I thought that was mildly amusing 
until I saw Monday’s Evening 
Standard. “‘A strange thing appears 
to be happening ... Walter Schirra 
. . appears to have passed his cold 
back to Walter Cunningham ... who 
has already had one. 


“ This could mean that the weightless 
condition of space enables the virus 
to change and so trick the body’s 
natural defences when it comes back 
a second time.” 


* * * 


“The revolution will not be over 
while there are  counter-revolu- 
tionaries with their heads still on 
their shoulders.” That’s Fidel Castro 
in the latest issue of Granma, the 
Cuban Communist Party’s weekly 
paper. 

If anybody still nurses illusions about 
Fidel being a Goody—illusions which 
must have taken a fair battering by 
his espousal, albeit critical, of the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia—that 
should just about dispel them. 


At one stage, my feeling was that he 
was basically a good man, with de- 
fects. Now I incline more to think of 
him as a bad man, with important 
virtues. That’s how power takes you 
—come back in 20 years, and how 
much will be left? 


* & * 


Incidentally, it’s not just pacifist nuts 
like me and you that see revolu- 
tionary violence as counter-revolu- 
tionary. The Observer colour supple- 
ment for last Sunday, in a piece 
about Gandhi, tells how, in a letter to 
the Viceroy in Delhi, the Secretary of 
State for India in the second Labour 
Government, William Wedgwood 
Benn (father of the present model), 
“ allowed himself to express the hope 
that Gandhi and his civil disobedience 
would ‘ disappear ’, leaving the British 
to have ‘a straight fight with the 
revolver people’—a much simpler 
and more satisfactory job, he 
thought.” 


x * * 


What a depressing sight was the 
endless march-past that marked the 
opening of the Olympic Games. Presi- 
cent Diaz smiling away; each con- 
tingent prefaced by a fancy-dress 
soldier in guide-book uniform carry- 
ing an amateurish three-sided name 
placard; each team with a national 
flag-bearer; most teams actually in 
step—which meant they had done 
marching drill. 


Probably they'll all rush round to- 
gether in the closing ceremony, a 
fortnight’s communal living and the 
end of the medal battle having broken 
down the _ discipline—but which 
picture represents a closer image of 
the reality? Undoubtedly the regimen- 
tation. These athletes are the new 
cannon-fodder, trained, brainwashed 
and sometimes broken in the inter- 
national hatchet-match that the 
Olympics have become. 
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lished by Peace News Ltd, 5 Caledonian Road, 
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Trujiberia: ‘Encartelados’ revolution 
threatens General Tranco 


Roge: Moody writes: This Sunday, 
October 20, Gonzalo Arias, a 
UNESCO employee from France, will 
walk through the streets of Madrid, 
capital of Spain, with posters on his 
front and back calling for free 
elections for the Head of State, as 
supported by 71% of the country. He 
will start off at noon and, unless 
stopped by the police, will present 
himself a little later at the residence 
of General Franco. 


It will be one of the most heralded 
poster parades of modern times for 
on October 17 Gollancz publishes a 
novel (The Encartelados, 21s) written 
by Arias in which the main character, 
Eusebio Loaches, starts a non-violent 
revolution in the “ mythical” country 
of Trujiberia by doing exactly what 
Arias plans for this weekend. 


In the book, Eusebio’s action is fol- 
lowed three weeks later by a massive 
turn-out of poster-bearing people 
(“ encartelados ”) which is crushed by 
vicious baton charges of the police. 
The movement simmers down for a 
few months, and then in May, 1969, 
the appearance of a mysterous tract 
calling for an “encartelado pro- 
gramme” triggers off successive 
parades—leading to calls for free 
elections from professional associa- 
tions, members of the Cortes (Parlia- 
ment) and even army officers. 


By Spring, 1970, Marshal Tranco of 
Trujiberia is forced to make a public 
announcement in which it is assumed 


South Africa’s 
judicial murders 


Almost half the executions carried out 
in the world are performed in South 
Africa. This is the estimate of Dr B. 
yan Niekerk, senior lecturer in law 
at the University of Witwatersrand, 
published in the university’s latest 
annual survey of South African law. 


Dr van Niekerk bases his estimates on 
a United Nations report on the death 
penalty from 1961 to 1965. This shows 
that of 2,066 death sentences imposed 
in the entire world during that period, 
exactly half were carried out:. an 
average of 250 a year. 


Of 281 death sentences known to have 
been imposed in South Africa alone 
between July, 1963 and June, 1965, 
194 were carried out—an average of 
97 per year. Dr van Kiekerk con- 
cludes: ‘Although opinions might 
justifiably differ on the abolition or 
otherwise of the death penalty, figures 
like these suggest that an exhaustive 
inquiry is long overdue.” 


he will agree to the country’s de- 
mands. At this point the episodic 
novel ends. 


Gonzalo Arias is an expatriate who 
has had to enter Spain clandestinely 
to carry out Sunday’s parade. While 
his character, Eusebio, is a bachelor 
with a spotless police record, Arias in 
real life has six children living in 
France and already proceedings have 
been taken against him in Madrid for 
causing the distribution of 2,000 
illegal copies of Los Encartelados 
which appeared there last year. The 
English translation is by two of Arias’ 
colleagues at UNESCO. 


This weekend, Arias will be accom- 
panied by Reuters, French and 
British TV camera teams, and (it is 
expected) some of his compatriots. He 
is therefore off to a more auspicious 
start than Eusebio (regarded by some 
of his sympathisers as rather a “nut 


OBITUARY 


case”) but stands more chance of 
becoming a cause celebre which dies 
overnight. 


It is difficult to believe that the 
pursuit of justice and truth in the 
simple, inoffensive, essentially non- 
violent way which inspires the 
“encartelados”’ in the book, would 
long satisfy anyone in the real Spain, 
even if Arias’ action is repeated in 
succeeding months. But anything 
imaginative and courageous is worth 
trying once; it is after all direct, 
human-size gestures like this which 
have been known to spark movements 
for civil rights and national freedom 
in India, South Africa and the 
American South. 


A supporting poster parade to the 
Spanish Embassy in Belgrave Square, 
London, is planned for this Sunday, 
October 20. Please meet at Oxford 
Cireus at 11.45 am 


FRANK DAWTRY 


Few people can have evoked wider 
personal affection and admiration 
than Frank and Dora Dawtry. For 
nearly 50 years they worked self- 
lessly together for their fellow men. 
Frank died on October 5 at their 
home in Weybridge, Surrey, and many 
will feel that someone they could not 
spare has gone. 


Last year when he retired as General 
Secretary of the National Association 
of Probation Officers an astonishing 
motley of his friends met to honour 
him at a dinner in the House of 
Lords. Frank’s blunt Yorkshire 
assertion of what he had tried to do 
bridged the gulf between apparently 
quite incompatible groups of people: 
penal reformers, war resisters, top 
government people, rebels, officials 
and social workers in many fields 
were equally moved by the integrity 
and modesty of this good man. 


Frank was a socialist of the early In- 
dependent Labour Party, an inter- 
preter of William Morris and Edward 
Carpenter, a close worker with 
Wilfred Wellock, Allen Skinner and 
others against power and a de- 
humanised society. He not only 
believed in, but battled for (in his 
always gentle and patient way) a 
creative and purposeful life for every 
man. He took a leading part in the 
No More War Movement of the 1920- 
30s and went with it into the new 
pacifist mass movement of 1935, the 
Peace Pledge Union. He served for 


30 years on its central committees 
and was especially concerned with 
the creation of a pacifist social order. 


He was an active director of Peace 
News for many years and often wrote 
for us. A few years ago he completed 
his years of service on the council 
of the War Resisters’ International, 
where he worked with its founder, H. 
Runham Brown, with George Lans- 
bury, Laurence Housman, Albert 
Einstein and others. 


Publicly he was best known for his 
part in radically changing the treat- 
ment of offenders in this country. He 
ran, with Sidney Silverman, Victor 
Gollancz and others, the Campaign 
for the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment. He served on the executive of 
the Howard League for Penal Re- 
form. For 20 years he played a major 
role in developing the probation 
services and gaining for its hard- 
pressed officers some of the recogni- 
tion they deserved. 


Television and radio frequently calle 
on him to comment on penal matters 
—and his work had continued almost 
undiminished since his “ retirement” 
last year. Yet he found time to help 
his wife in her work as manager of 
Housmans book department, and all 
kinds of people in all kinds of ways. 
Thank God for Frank Dawtry whose 
example will not soon be forgotten, 
and who made better people of us all. 


Harry MISTER 


CLAS SIrleD 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box no is extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London NI by first post Monday. Box 
no replies to same address. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application. 


Personal 


CONSCIENCE and military service. The volun- 
tary body dealing with the rights. of 
Conscientious Objectors is the CBCO Con- 
tinuing Committee, ref FA, 6 Endsleigh Street, 
London WC1. 


CORNWALL. Trelana Private Vegetarian Hotel. 
Poughill, Bude. Home produced vegetables. 
Every comfort. Bude 2759. - 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex Fether- 
lite 14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 12s dozen. 
Real Skins three for 15s 6d. Dept PN, Personal 
Service, 626 Leeds Road, Dewsbury. 


PARAMARTHA COMMUNITY. Peaceful positive 
projects planned. Education for Vegetarianism, 
Veganism, Internationalism. Bookshop. Details 
c/o The Grange, Broadway West, Gosforth, New- 
castle NE3 2NJ. 


PARTNER required. Parity. Northern dispensing 
general medical practice. Box no 870. 


PEACE NEWS/HOUSMANS VAN STOLEN. Can 
anyone temporarily lend serviceable substitute. 
Harry Mister, 
Road, Nl. 


01-837 4473. 5 Caledonian 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue Pottle, 
4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, NW3. 
SWI 4192. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London Co-op 
number 336943, or send us the dividend cheque. 
The resulting dividend will be paid into the 
Peace News Fund. Try learning the number. 


Publications 

FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy, monthly 2s, 
Freedom, weekly 6d. Trial subscription to both 
for two months: 8s post free. 84b Whitechapel 
High Street (Ange) Alley), London E1. 


KONTACT, the medium for people seeking 
people. All interests, age groups. Send 3s 6d 
for current issue: KONTACT (r), 3la High 
Street, Harpenden, Herts. 


LEAFLETS, POSTERS, a wide range of peace, 
radical and political literature (and any book 
in print) can be obtained through Housmans 
{the Peace News booksellers). Sale or return 
selections for meeting etc (everything arranged 
for you). Write or call: Housmans, §5 
Caledonian Road, London Ni. TER 4473. 


SOCIALIST LEADER for outspoken views and 
comment; for peace and freedom. 6d weekly 
from: 197 Kings Cross Road, London WCi. 


Situations wanted 


MUSIC STUDENT sincerely needs work in or 
around the music field, anything considered. 
Box no 875. : 


Accommodation wanted 


WRITER (American) wants room/rooms in Lon- 
don relaxed household. Minimum 5 months, 


possibly longer. Finishing books, Terms open. 
Box no 876. 


Wanted 


BOOKS, pamphlets bought. Hammersmith 
Books, Liffords Place, SW13. PRO 7254. 


VOLUNTEERS to pack Peace News on Wed- 
nesday evenings from 5.30. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, N1. 


For sale 

SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes of 
many sizes and all kinds of stationery for 
personal, group of office use. Get all your 
supplies from Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers), 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Nl. 


OCTOBER 27. Housmans badges for non-violent 
people: ‘‘ Let there be peace on earth: Let it 
begin with me’’ (1s), ‘‘ Stop the war in 
Vietnam’' (6d), Buddhist Lotus Symbol (1s), 
etc, etc (add 4d postage). Lists free. Discounts 
for sellers, Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Nt. 


Cinema 

NEW CINEMA CLUB, ‘' No-one who takes @ 
serious interest in cinema can afford to stay 
out.’’Tribune. Free booklet illustrates why. 122 
Wardour Street, W1. 01-734 5888. 


Theatre 


UNITY THEATRE (EUS 8647) re-opens tonight 
at 7.45 pm. ‘' War and Violence '’ an up-to-date 
version of ‘‘ US’ with films from Vietnam and 
of protest activity. Perfs Thur, Fri, Sat, Sun at 
7.45 pm. Tickets 10s, 7s 6d, 5s, 


